THE  SPIRIT                           in
her Order, which, within the limits defined by the Constitu-
tions, is free to use her gifts, her strength, her energy, her
time* To be so used must ever be her consolation, to be
utterly spent in its service, the highest honour to which she
can aspire.
The Society of the Sacred Heart, like other Teaching
Orders, adds for the choir religious a fourth vow, of
consecration to the education of youth.1 It is in order to
safeguard these obligations and also to foster and make
possible an abiding spirit of prayer that the religious keep
to the enclosure of their houses, so far as this maybe possible
in the conditions of modern life. Many seemingly precious
advantages are sacrificed to ensure this aloofness, but the
peace and stability derived from the enclosure amply repay
the cost. On children and students this peace reacts with
a sense of home and security; for the nuns themselves it
makes possible that union of prayer and quiet activity which
is their aim.
Of this union of the two elements in the mixed life
Reverend Mother Stuart says : " According to common
teaching, the mixed life is blessed with a specially intimate
likeness to the manner of living of Our Lord during His Life
on earth.1 No gift of self, however active, could equal the
entire devotion with which He was at the service of every
ckss of persons or individual need. No contemplative rule
could measure itself against His nights of prayer after such
days of work* It was a life such as had never been seen, and
it would appear necessary that, as the Church has her con-
templative Orders and her Congregations given to active
1 Compare Part I, Chap. V, p. 59, note on the vow made by the Ursulines.
* The union of prayer and apostolate in the life of the Order is typified by
Quattrini's statute in the nave of St. Peter's. The foundress is represented with
the angel of contempktion on one side (as are the other Contemplative Saints), and
she has on the other side a child symbolic of the work of education.